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THE THINGS WE LIVE BY 


By 


BRIGADIER GENERAL C. T. LANHAM 
Special Assistant to the Chief of Staff 


N time of peace a free society regards its Army with distaste 
i and often with suspicion. This is normal, for an Army by 
its very structure is the antithesis of everything held dear by a 
democratic community. It is authoritarian; nor can it com- 
promise with that principle if it is to survive on the field of 
battle. Its leaders are necessarily vested with great power and 
are therefore constantly subject to the corroding and corrupting 
influences that attend personal power. Its men, in their own 
interest and in the national interest, must acquire the habit of 
obedience or suffer for it, a process unfavorably known as regi- 
mentation. And finally, a free people do not relish in their 
midst the incredible destructive power that is unavoidably con- 
centrated in the military establishment—a power so vast, so 
awful that the human mind staggers with disbelief in its 
presence. 


These, then, are the facts—facts that the most skillful apolo- 
gist can not evade. And facts they shall remain so long as an 
infantile world society clings to its tribal totems and invokes 
organized force as its ultimate arbiter. 


These very real fears have repeatedly led us in previous times 
of peace to reduce our Army to a state of impotence, wall it up 
in isolated and forgotten garrisons handed down from frontier 
days, and then wipe it from our minds—and from our con- 
sciences, An Army ¢an not thrive on Burke’s prescription for 
the colonies—salutary neglect. An Army abandoned by the 
clergy, ignored by education, pilloried by the press, and for- 
saken by the civil community will inevitably degenerate pro- 
fessionally and rot morally. This has happened before. We 
must not let it happen again, for in addition to the social evils 
implicit in such miasmic conditions, our military weakness in- 
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vites external forces to destroy the very values we had sought by 
this deliberate policy to safeguard. 


Surely then, since Utopia has not yet arrived, we must sup- 
port and sustain an Army adequate to the evils of the day. And 
since such an Army will of necessity embrace great numbers 
of our young men, we must see that this substantial period of 
their lives is not spent in a civic vacuum, in an educational 
wasteland, in a’ moral slum. It is clear, therefore, that our 
obligation transcends the traditional military concept that our 
sole duty is to provide the Republic with a body of trained 
fighting men. We must provide those fighting men with a 
healthy mental, moral, and social climate, with full opportunity 
for intellectual and civic growth. We must return these young 
men to their communities not merely as master journeymen in 
the deadly trade of war but as self- “respecting, mature citizens, 
strengthened by self-discipline and fortified in the democratic 
faith by living and working with men of all! creeds, of. all ori- 
gins, of all economic and educational levels. Thus, our broad 
objective is to produce a better soldier and a better citizen; for 
the better the man as a citizen, the better he is as a soldier. 


Some are not inclined to agree with this view and yet the 
entire history of warfare bears witness to its validity. Repeat- 
edly the great captains of history warn that the critical factor 
in war lies in the moral field. From Bonaparte to Bradley, 
the chain of testimony is unbroken—there is no substitute for 
the will to win. Nor are there substitutes for those civic factors 
which produce the will to win. Doubters may read current 
object lessons in this profound truth in Greece and in China. 
Therefore, the foundations of our national pewer reside ulti- 
mately in the virtues of our government and in those educative 
processes that bring to our people an understanding of that 
shining philosophy upon which our country stands. 


For this reason, and others cited earlier, we of the military 
persuasion find ourselves engaged in activities that would 
startle the professional soldier of an earlier day. In 1942, with 
our backs to the wall and with every material consideration 
counseling against it, we undertook a gigantic program of civic 
education, a program that was eventually to gather strength 
and grow until it encompassed the whole royal realm of educa- 
tion. This program brought with it a philosophy of human 
relations that is gradually eroding outworn concepts too long 
dignified as traditions. 


Why, in these dark days, did the Army launch this program? 
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Because we had learned late in 1941 that great numbers of our 
young citizen-soldiers were literally ignorant of the rising tides 
of darkness beyond our barrier oceans; and since they saw no 
danger, they saw no obligation to serve. In common with all 
too many of their fellow citizens, these young men had little 
knowledge of the human values at issue in the world arena, 
values that they would soon be called upon to preserve at the 
ultimate price of their lives. Was it not the poet Vachel Lindsay 
who passionately cried “Not that they die, Oh Lord, but that 
they die like sheep!”? Thus, we found the shocking fault in 
our armor and moved to repair it as best we could. It is 
heartening to see a national awakening to this grave danger. 
Today we continue our effort to strengthen the civic conscious- 
ness of our young soldiers and to stimulate and advance their 
mental and moral growth. 


In pursuit of these good ends, the Army has initiated many 
far-reaching programs—a career guidance program, a character 
guidance program, a strengthened and invigorated religious 
program that is crowding our chapels, and a broad information 
and education program. As an example, the troop information 
and education program typifies the magnitude of our effort. 


We seek four major objectives in our information-education 
work, all directed toward the central target of better soldier- 
ship and better citizenship. First, and perhaps most important, 
we strive to foster the dignity and the integrity of the individual 
soldier, in contrast to that traditional military anonymity that 
crushes the spirit, that leads a soldier to refer to himself as a 
dog-face, as a GI. Man can suffer no greater indignity than the 
loss of his identity. Man can sustain no heavier spiritual blow 
than the thought that his life or death is of no consequence. 
Too often has the conviction that the individual is of no im- 
portance led the soldiér to the collateral belief that his in- 
dividual effort is of no importance, either. If this thought is 
generated in enough men in an Army, the end result in battle 
is obvious. Therefore, we strive to build an officer corps that 
will recognize, honor, and preserve the dignity and identity of 
the humblest soldier. At the same time, we use every device 
available to us to convince the soldier himself that his well- 
being, his aspirations, his service are all matters of prime im- 
portance to his Army and to his country. We seek to fulfill 
the desire in every human heart to count for something, to be 
needed. 


Our second aim is to bring to our young men an understand- 
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ing and an appreciation of the American ideal; to nourish that 
ideal; and to build an abiding belief in the future of our 
country and the democratic process. Here lies the very bedrock 
of motivation. Are we impious enough to believe that Ameri- 
can citizens fight and die for seventy-five dollars a month? Do 
we delude ourselves that free men drive themselves into the 
inferno of battle for a beloved leader? Do we beguile our- 
selves with the thought that men offer their bodies to the 
scourges of war for a crusade against something? TI think not. 
We fight, if fight we must, for the preservation of the human 
values and human decencies we try to live by. As a people 
we would be fatuous indeed to place our trust and our future 
in an Army that does not know and does not understand the 
human freedoms they are sworn to defend. If we, the Ameri- 
can people, fail in this fundamental area. our Nation and indeed 
western civilization itself will surely perish. 

There is a collateral matter here that I must touch on. The 
occupation soldier has been bitterly criticized by many observ- 
ers as an inadequate representative of the American point of 
view. His youth, his immaturity, his lack of experience have 
all weighed heavily against him. On the other hand, the iden- 
tical criticism was leveled at his older brother during the war 
and immediately following the war. There can be no question 
that the wartime soldier and the occupation soldier were in 
large measure politically illiterate. It is equally true, I think, 
that our young men are no match dialectically with the sophis- 
ticates of Europe. Unhappily, when driven into an intellectual 
corner, they turn too often for defense to our physical abund- 
ance, to our radios, our automobiles, our washing machines, 
our electric refrigerators, and ultimately and triumphantly to 
the American bathroom. 

It is unfortunate that we are not more skillful advocates of 
the philosophy we live by, not because we are in danger of 
being converted to other ways of life, for our studies show that 
the impact of European peoples upon the American soldier has 
merely intensified his devotion to his own country; but because 
the peoples of Europe are bewildered by men who appear 
indifferent to the political and philosophical bases of the most 
powerful nation im the world. This should be a matter of alarm 
to all of us. Even more alarming is our furious concentration 
on sheer materialism with never a thought for our spiritual 
and moral roots. The Army does what it can to correct this 
spiritual insolvency, but the basic problem is not theirs. 
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Our third objective is to provide an answer to the soldier’s 
eternal and inevitable question “WHY?” We base this on the 
fact that the American soldier can be led but not driven; and 
to lead him, he must be givea an adequate and an intelligent 
explanation of the things he is called upon to do. This does 
considerable damage to that ancient school of thought which 
contended “theirs not to question why.” Enlightened leaders 
have always done their best to answer this ever present ques- 
tion, whether it was spoken or unspoken. Now, as it should be 
in the Army of any free people, it is a fundamental requirement 
of command whenever time and security permit. 


Strangely enough, this policy has been questioned not only 
by some of our military men but by some of our civilian critics 
too. This philosophy has been indicted as “molly-coddling.” 
It has been categorically charged by some that such procedures 
will destroy discipline, without which an Army can not exist. 
It appears to us that the critics of these policies are mistaking 
the shadow for the substance. Quite apparently they are be- 
mused by that brittle counterfeit of discipline which is based 
on fear. We seek the tougher, more enduring discipline that 
is rooted in understanding. Nothing short of this has ever 
succeeded with the American soldier and nothing ever will. 


Our fourth objective is to keep the men of our Army aware 
of the great national and international issues that confront us 
from day to day, in order that each man may understand the 
vital interest those matters hold for him, as a soldier and as a 
citizen. The military man, as well as the civilian, is entitled 
to a free flow of information. We believe, however, that these 
matters are of such vital import to the soldier that we can not 
leave the question of his current knowledge entirely to chance 
or inclination. Therefore, in addition to providing him with 
broad access to the American press and radio, we make positive 
provision to bring him objective presentations of the more 
important matters transpiring in his country and in his world; 
and then encourage organized discussion of those matters on 
duty time. There is no attempt to influence his thinking. On 
the contrary, every effort is made to encourage him to think 
for himself and to discuss his views with his fellow soldiers. 
The virtues of this process, both from the military and civic 
points of view, are too obvious to warrant elaboration. 

These four goals I have listed are among the more important 
on the human side of the New Army we are trying to develop. 
There are many derivative objectives, but I believe these four 
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are sufficient to make the point that the philosophy of the 
Army of 1949 is far removed from that of the Army of, say, 
1939. 


You will not, however, find perfection. You will not find that 
every officer is an Eisenhower or a Bradley, or even a competent 
practitioner in the difficult art of leading his fellow soldiers. 
But you will find that the doors and windows of the Army are 
open and that a clean, invigerating wind is blowing away the 
accumulated cobwebs of a narrow and fruitless traditionalism. 

A good start has been made. It cannot be continued without 
the interest, the understanding, and the support of the Ameri- 
can people. It cannot succeed if the sons of our people come 
to us imbued with a hatred of their Army and a contempt for 
the corps of officers. It cannot succeed if these young people 
have not learned that there are some values in this world worth 
fighting for and, if need be, worth dying for—since the alterna- 
tives are too dreadful for the free man to contemplate. 

Affirmatively, they must understand the world in which they 
live and their part in that world; they must feel deeply the 
spiritual bases of our national philosophy; they must learn 
that every privilege, every right, every freedom carries a corre- 
sponding obligation; and, finally, they must bring with them 
the knowledge that tyranny in Bulgaria, starvation in Greece, 
treason in Malaya, or civil war in China, are of intimate and 
deadly concern to every man in every corner of the earth. 

Somehow they must learn the lethal significance of that 
lethal line, “Ask not for whom the bell tolls. It tolls for thee.” 
Given that clarity of perception and that moral strength, neither 
we nor the world need go in fear of the future. It is a fearful 
and fateful task. May the American people be equal to it. 


_AID 





Men may be inexact or even untruthful in ordinary matters and suffer 
as a consequence only the disesteem of their associates or the incon- 
venience of unfavorable litigation; but the inexact or untruthful soldier 
trifles with the lives of fellow men and with the honor of his Government. 
It is therefore no matter of pride but rather a stern disciplinary necessity 
that makes West Point require of her students a character of trustworthi- 
ness that knows no evasions. 


THE HONORABLE NEWTON D. BAKER 








RECODIFYING 
ARMY LAW 


By 


COLONEL ALFRED C. BOWMAN 


HE Army is peculiarly and inescapably a creature of law. 

Its very existence is based on authority granted to the 
Congress by the Constitution “to raise and support armies.” 
Its organization is statutory; the funds with which it operates 
flow from appropriation Acts. 

In peacetime, everything it does is regulated by law. Even 
its emergency powers are based on statute, and depend upon 
the grace and bounty of the Congress. Clearly, in every phase 
of its operation, the Army is dependent on law. Yet, for 
decades Army administrators have had to wrestle with a vast 
body of law—law which has to be sought in so many places 
that frequently it is not found at all. 

The Army law is contained in the Statutes at Large—sixty- 
odd ponderous volumes, to which one more is added after 
each session of the Congress. There is no up-to-date index, 
and the laws, relating to every field of human endeavor, are 
merely printed chronologically. The last authoritative revision, 
made by the Congress in 1878, has been almost entirely super- 
seded by later legislation. As organized, the Statutes are quite 
incapable of day-to-day use in the Army. 

As a step toward making Army law easier to find and under- 
stand, and simpler to apply, the Judge Advocate General, for 
many years, has published periodically the Military Laws of the 
United States, a practical collection of laws most frequently 
encountered in the Army, and has supplemented these by a 
compilation of interpretations in his Opinions. 

In 1926, Federal laws of military interest were collected and 
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classified into a work called the United States Code-Title 10, 
and “the Army” was set up as a repository for the Federal 
statutes of primary interest to the land forces. 


The Military Laws and the United States Code-Title 10 
are neither exhaustive nor finally authoritative. Neither con- 
tains all the law relating to the Army. The so-called United 
States Code is merely evidence of the law, not the law itself; 
and much that pertains to the Army is found in other places 
than Title 10. Neither work can be used safely without refer- 
ence to many amendments and interpretations, and to the 
Statutes at Large, which are the law itself. 

The need has long been apparent for a codification of Army 
law into a compendium that would be completely authorita- 
tive, but so simple and well-arranged that the average officer 
and noncommissioned officer could find the legal answer to a 
routine question without inconvenient and _ time-consuming 
reference to a distant and overburdened Judge Advocate. 


The work of tidying up the whole structure of Army law 
was begun on 15 March 1948 by the Management Division, 
Office of the Army Comptroller. The Division was charged 
with producing a restatement of all statutory law relating to 
the Army—eliminating obsolete laws; consolidating related 
laws; reconciling conflicting laws; revising statutory language 
for clarity and accuracy; and producing a modern, convenient, 
logically arranged code of Army laws, for enactment into posi- 
tive law as a title of the United States Code. The source 
materials included: the Statutes at Large and the Revised 
Statutes, in which the laws passed before 1878 were collected 
and arranged; the fifty titles of the United States Code; and 
the Military Laws and the Opinions of the Judge Advocate 
General. Also to be considered were the opinions of the 
Attorney General and the Comptroller General of the United 
States, as well as thousands of Federal judicial decisions which 
measurably affected the meaning of the statutes. 


At first glance, the task of reducing the monumental bulk 
and diversity of the aggregate law to handbook size and logical 
pattern seemed almost hopeless. Like any problem, however, 
it was susceptible to solution by analysis of its basic elements. 
It was necessary, first, to assemble a complete and accurate 
collection of all existing statutory law, in such form as to 
permit ready access, sorting, and handling. After analysis, a 
classification had to be devised which permitted logical group- 
ings of related matters. Not only must the existing law be 
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fitted into the framework, but each section must be arranged 
and reworded without affecting its basic meaning. 

As the first step, the printed law was cut from the books 
and pasted on cards of different colors, according to the sub- 
ject matter. The cards were then grouped into basic units, 
consisting of the text of a section of a statute as extracted in 
the United States Code, accompanied by all dependent or 
directly related material. There are approximately 4500 of 
these basic units, averaging 20 cards each—or a total of ninety 
thousand cards. 

The next step was the development of the Analysis for 
Revision—the tentative analytical outline according to which 
the law will be arranged. This process, too, has been com- 
pleted. The product has been printed and is being studied in 
many parts of the Army. 

The Analysis is divided into principal parts—Organization; 
Personnel; Intelligence; Operations and Training; and Service, 
Supply, and Procurement—corresponding generally to the di- 
visions of staff responsibility. Within each major part, the 
Analysis is arranged functionally, under such topics as pro- 
motion, retirement and separation, and the like. All aspects 
of these general subjects are covered according to status and 
component. Progress is from one related topic to another, 
and from the general to the specific. 


This new grouping does not affect or change the substantive 
law itself, but only its statement and arrangement. The 
object is only to state what the law is now, as interpreted and 
applied, in as simple, straightforward, and understandable 
language as possible. Changes of substance will be by specific 
amendment of the enacted Code. Such alterations will be 
recommended by the appropriate staff agency, and not by the 
_ Statutory Revision Group, Management Division. 

The collated and classified material is minutely examined. 
Rélated sources and commentaries are studied and compared. 
Out of the process will eventually emerge a restatement of the 
present language of the law—The Army Code. 

It is estimated that 54 per cent of the wordage now contained 
in Federal statutory provisions pertaining to the Army and 
the National Guard will be eliminated by the Analysis. This 
will be achieved by the repeal of obsolete provisions of law, 
by the transfer of laws pertaining to the Air Force to a sep- 
arate Air Force Code, but principally by consclidation, simpli- 
fication, and elimination of duplicating phraseology. 
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The Army law will not be codified in an ivory tower. As 
soon as initial drafts are ready, they will be referred for 
comment and suggestion to appropriate agencies. They will 
be redrafted as often as necessary to arrive at sound solutions. 


When the whole job has been completed, the final product 
will be embodied in a bill for enactment into law as The 
Army Code. This would be a continuation of the codification 
process already approved by the Congress in other broad fields 
of statutory law, notably those relating to Crimes (Title 18) 
and the Judicial Code (Title 28). It is hoped that The Army 
Code will be ready for presentation to the second session of 
the 81st Congress, in 1950. 

The Army’s proposal to the Congress for enactment of the 
Code will be accompanied by specific recommendations for 
the repeal of old and outworn laws. This will avoid the curse 
of the lazy legal draftsman’s standby: “all laws -in conflict 
herewith are repealed,” which merely passes to the admin- 
istrator the determination whether, in a borderline case, the 
new is in conflict with the old. 


Upon enactment, The Army Code will appear as one of the 
fifty or more titles of the United States Code. This time, 
however, it will be more than an incomplete collection of ref- 
erences to law, as Title 10 is at present. Instead, it will be 
the primary, authoritative statement of all law relating to the 
Army, beyond which no one need ordinarily go in order to 
determine his or the Army’s rights and obligations. 

The law of the Army will have become a simple, straight- 
forward, logically-arranged statement of Congressional policy 
and directive. It will be susceptible of ready examination and 
use, and of orderly Congressional amendment by changes which 
can be readily classified by part, chapter, and section. 

Eventually, the Code may be published for distribution 
throughout the Army in a single volume, with provision for 
frequent new editions and for amendment. The Army Code 
should result in saving untold thousands of man-hours a 
year. It will make the law—the basis of the soldier’s and the 
Army’s rights—far more accessible to officers and enlisted men 
who are not legal specialists. While it will help to answer 
many ordinary legal problems, it will not, however, dispense 
with the need for the Judge Advocate and the Legal Adviser; 
nor will it lessen the absolute necessity of obtaining a lawyer’s 
advice and professional interpretation when important issues 
are involved. 
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BUILDING THE 
NEW AIR FORCE 


By 


CAPTAIN ALLAN R. ScHoLin, 4NGUS 


ORMING the muscle and sinew of the Nation’s air arm are 
specialized types of aircraft, each performing an essential 
function in the hard-hitting Air Force team. 

Planes are classified according to mission in the following 
principal categories: 

(1) Heavy and medium bombers—to strike at the vital heart 
of an aggressor. 

(2) Light (tactical) bombers—for the isolation and close 
support of the surface battle area. 

(3) Fighters—to defend bases, escort bombing missions, at- 
tack targets of opportunity, support surface forces, and assist 
in the air defense of the United States. 

(4) Troop and transport carriers—for airborne operations 
and evacuation of casualties, and for supplying troops by air. 

(5) Long-range reconnaissance planes—to scout enemy in- 
stallations, locate targets, and photograph and map terrain. 

(6) Tactical reconnaissance planes—to aid the operations of 
surface forces and tactical air forces. 

(7) Miscellaneous types—for service, weather reconnais- 
sance, rescue, and liaison. 

Although funds for the expansion of the Air Force have 
been authorized by the 80th Congress, the current program is 
directed largely to regaining the ground lost by the drastic 
postwar demobilization. For the next few years, the new Air 
Force will look and operate much like the Air Forces of World 
War Il—on a smaller scale. New planes are on the way; 
but for the time being 95 per cent of Air Force planes and 
equipment are types used in World War II. The Boeing B-29 


CAPTAIN ALLAN R. SCHOLIN, ANGUS, is on the staff of the Air In- 
formation Division, Headquarters, USAF. He is the Air officer on the 
staff of the Commanding General, District of Columbia National Guard. 
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Superfortress, for example, is still the mainstay of the bomber 
fleet operated by the Strategic Air Command. This is the plane 
that helped drive Japan to surrender. 

The following new types of planes, for which production 
schedules are set, will soon add to the speed, range, and striking 
power of the Air Force: 

Heavy and Medium Bombers: 

In the heavy bomber category, the Air Force has organized 
one group of Consolidated B-36s at Carswell Air Force Base, 
Texas. A second B-36 group is scheduled to be organized be- 
fore July 1949. The B-36 is the huge six-engined bomber that 
made a 6000-mile nonstop test flight last summer at an average 
speed of 300 miles an hour, carrying a gross load of 300,000 
pounds, the heaviest weight ever lifted by an airplane. Present 
orders will give the Air Force only about 90 of these bombers, 
the last of them to be delivered in late 1950. 

To meet the immediate need for long-range bombers, the Air 
Force has ordered about 160 Boeing B-50s, classed as medium 
bombers. Although resembling the B-29 in outward appear- 
ance, the B-50 is actually considerably improved in speed and 
range over the wartime B-29. The first B-50s are now engaged 
in cold weather training in Alaska. 

Tactical Bombers: 

Already coming off the line is the North American B-45. 
This bomber can carry a 10-ton payload at a top speed of 550 
miles an hour over a combat radius of 800 miles. It is expected 
that some B-45s will be ready for operational training in 1949, 

Recently approved for production is the Boeing B-47 Strato- 
jet. With a top speed in the 600-mile an hour ainen, it is the 








The B-45 (tactical bomber) 





The B-50 (medium bomber) 
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fastest of the Air Force bombers. Like the B-45, it carries a 
10-ton load and has an 800-mile combat radius. 

Fighters: 

Fighter squadrons are being converted to jets, both Lock- 
heed F-80s and Republic F-84s. Production orders have been 
placed for the North American F-86, the jet fighter which 
recently established a new official world speed record of 670 
miles an hour carrying full combat equipment. F-80s and 
F-84s are now in use. The F-86 will begin appearing in num- 
bers in 1949, 

Transports: 

The Air Force, meanwhile, is not neglecting transport planes 
for troop carrier and air cargo uses. Two types of major trans- 
port planes now are in production. The Fairchild C-82 Packet 
will soon be joined by an improved version of the Flying Box- 
car, the C-119B. The C-54 Skymaster, counterpart of the DC-4, 
will be dwarfed by the C-124A, another Douglas aircraft even 
larger than the new commercial DC-6. 

Long-range and Tactical Reconnaissance Planes: 

As in the bomber category, the B-29 Superfort is the back- 
bone of our long-range reconnaissance fleet. (Actually, in this 
instance, it is known as the RB-29, the R prefix designating 
reconnaissance.) A new plane tentatively earmarked for recon- 
naissance is the Northrop RB-49 Flying Wing, an eight-jet 
bomber type with a top speed of 500 miles an hour and a range 
of 3000 miles. The RB-49, however, has just entered the pro- 
duction phase and will not be available for at least a year. 
The Air Force has 32 on order. 


The primary tactical reconnaissance type is the Douglas 


The B-36 (heavy bomber) The B47 (tactical bomber) 
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Republic F-84 “Thunderjets” in flight. This type of jet plane is a main- 
stay of the new Air Force’s fighter squadrons. 


RB-26 (formerly designated the A-26) which saw action during 
World War II. The Air Force also is using the Lockheed RF-80 
jet and the North American RF-51, both fighter types, for this 
purpose. | 

Miscellaneous Types: 

Other new planes in production include trainers, helicopters, 
rescue planes, and various types adapted to specialized pur- 
poses, 


Research and Development 


The foregoing are the new types of planes, actually scheduled 
for production, that will be placed in Air Force use during 
the next two years. Other planes, still in the experimental 
stage, are being subjected to exhaustive tests before being in- 
cluded in Air Force production schedules. 

Currently under test are the Martin XB-48 bomber and the 
Consolidated XB-46, both having performance records roughly 
comparable to those of the B-45 and the B-47. Six new experi- 
mental jet fighters have been announced in the past year: the 
McDonnell XF-85, a parasite fighter designed to be carried in 
the B-36 bomb bay and released when required as fighter. escort 
on long-range missions; the McDonnell XF-88, a twin jet with 
swept-back wings; the Northrop XF-89, an all-weather fighter 
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with two jet engines; and the Lockheed XF-90, the Republic 
XF-91, and Consolidated XF-92, on which no details have been 
released. 

In the field of supersonic research, the Air Force is con- 
tinuing experiments with the Bell X-1 which has flown faster 
than the speed of sound many times in level flight. The Bell 
X-1 is not a combat airplane; neither are the Bell X-2, the 
Douglas X-3, or the Northrop X-4. Rather, these research air- 
craft have been developed to study effects of speeds, ranging 
around and well above the speed of sound, on various types of 
aircraft design. 

As part of its important research and development program, 
the Air Force is developing four major types of missiles: sur- 
face to air, air to air, air to surface, and surface to surface. 
Research and experiments also are being carried in atomic 
energy, upper air meteorology, electronics, human resources, 
cold weather operation, and guided missiles. 


Procurement Program 

With its aircraft procurement program already under way, 
the Air Force is building toward 70 modernized operational 
groups, using funds authorized by the 80th Congress. The 
number of planes in a group varies from 18 in a heavy bomber 
group to 75 in a fighter group. On 1 January 1948, the Air 
Force had 55 groups (plus 17 separate squadrons) organized, 
but not ready for immediate combat. Normally, six months or 
more are required, after a group is completely equipped and 








The C-82 “Packet” The C-124 (transport) 
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manned, before it can attain the desired operational capability. 
In: fact, under present schedules, governed by existing appro- 
priations and production rates, the Air Force cannot count on 
having 70 fully modernized operational groups before 1952. 

Organization of two troop carrier and two light bomber 
groups has been deferred until the Army units with which 
they will operate can be fully organized. In building toward 
the 66 group program projected in fiscal year 1949, the follow- 
ing groups will be added: 


55 Group New Groups 


Group Stage Projected 65 Group 
(1 Jah 1948) in FY 1949 Stage 
Heavy Bomber: © ...5..6:60ih00 0 0 2 2 
Medium Bomber ............ 13 5 18 
ERRHD ONIDOE! coe cecsieics ve nes « 3 0 3 
DIRIOE COR Sas cs ke caw ee ee wea 21 ] 22 
All-Weather Fighter .......... 3 0 3 
Strategic Reconnaissance ...... 3 3 6 
Tactical Reconnaissance ...... 4 0 4 
PUGOD GAMlee” = ccc cece cess 8 0 8 
55 11 66 


The Air Force (as of 31 December 1948) consists of approxi- 
mately 411,000 military and 170,000 civilian personnel. It is 
equipped with 13,000 operational aircraft, and maintains a 
reserve of about 12,000 obsolete planes in storage. By 30 June 
1949, the Air Force expects to have 66 combat groups, plus 
22 separate squadrons. ‘These will be manned by 444,500 
officers and airmen, including about 3800 WAFs (Women in 
the Air Force). In contrast, the Air Force on VJ day had 218 
groups and more than 2,000,000 officers and enlisted men. 


a 





The McDonnell XF-85, experimental parasite fighter, performs a take-off 
from the underside of a specially modified B-29 Superfortress, 

















CIVIL DEFENSE FOR 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


A Review of the Report on 
Civil Defense Planning 


NLY the oscillations on the radarscope heralded the com- 

ing of D-Day, as high-flying enemy bomber squadrons 
sought their targets in a full-scale onslaught against the United 
States’ industrial heartland. The surprise thrust had been 
carefully planned. Planes bearing super-explosives, incendi- 
aries, and atomic bombs fanned out to seek major industrial 
and population centers. Simultaneously, guided missiles were 
unleashed from distant bases and from submarines off the 
American shores. Already, at key spots in the Nation’s trans- 
portation and communication centers, skilled saboteurs and 
fifth columnists had planted explosives and prepared to dis- 
rupt communications. The D-Day of the future had arrived! 


To the Nation’s top planners, this picture is more than a 
figment of the imagination. It points up the need for an 
effective civil defense organization—operating on the Federal, 
regional, state, and community Jevels—to complete the “missing 
link” in the Nation’s defense structure. 


While the Armed Forces are charged with active defense, 
the Nation thus far has no agency operating with comparable 
effectiveness in the field of passive defense. Measures for 
saving lives, restoring communities, industrial plants, and facili- 
ties are all-important in total war. For if civilian production 
is disrupted, the war could be lost. 


As the first step in the creation of a permanent peacetime 
system of civil defense, Secretary of Defense James Forrestal, 
in a directive of 27 March 1948, established the Office of Civil 
Defense Planning, to prepare, among other things, “a plan for 
a permanent Federal civil defense agency which, in conjunc- 





Reviewed by Samuel J. Ziskind, Associate Editor, ARMY INFORMATION DicEstT. 
The full report, “Civil Defense for National Security,” may be obtained 
by postal money order: from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at $1 a copy. 
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tion with the several states and their subdivisions, can under- 
take those peacetime preparations which are necessary to assure 
an adequate civil defense system in the event of war.” 

Under the direction of Mr. Russell J. Hopley, on leave of 
absence from the presidency of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company, the Office of Civil Defense Planning devoted 
more than six months to the preparation of a comprehensive 
master plan. A staff of 43, drawing on the services of 133 con- 
sultants in the fields of medicine, radiology, engineering, fire 
and police administration, communications, and the like, aided 
in the preparation of “Civil Defense for National Security.” 
The 301-page document, with its 17 charts, projects the basic 
principles and framework of a plan designed to round out 
the Nation’s defense structure. In its studies, the Office of 
Civil Defense Planning drew on the experience of various 
public, private, and Government agencies. It made use of the 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey of World War II 
destruction. It utilized the Provost Marshal General’s report 
on civil defense operations in this country and in other nations; 
and it had the benefit of the findings of the War Department 
Civil Defense Board (Bull Board). 
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The people of America must become civil defense conscious 
—organized and trained to protect themselves and their prop- 
erty to the extent of their individual abilities. . . . Per- 
sonnel of combat units should not be charged with respon- 
sibilities of caring for the needs of the civilian populace 
affected by enemy action. On the contrary, an adequate sys- 
tem of Mutual Aid and State Civil Defense Mobile Reserve 
Battalions, organized as an integral part of the civil defense 
program, should be assigned the primary mission of aiding 
civil government and the stricken populace, thus relieving 
the need for combat units which must be left free to ac- 
complish their primary mission. 








*. 








“We hope that the proposed Civil Defense organization will 
never need to operate for war, but we dare not gamble on 
that hope,” Mr. Hopley declared, in transmitting the report to 
the Secretary of Defense. Besides supporting existing agencies 
in meeting peacetime disaster, the projected organization would, 
in the event of war, serve to mobilize the skills and energies 
of an estimated 15,000,000 civilian participants, most of whom 
would serve on a voluntary, part-time basis. In wartime, this 
organization would fill the vacuum in civil defense forces 
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created by the call of the National Guard into Federal service. 
Thus, the organization would bridge the gap, providing the 
link that is missing in the Nation’s defense structure. The 
Armed Forces, specifically, would not be a part of the civil 
defense organization. 


In developing the plan, the fundamental principle was recog- 
nized throughout that civil defense must be the joint responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government, the states, and the communi- 
ties, with the states and local government exercising primary 
operating responsibility. The program would utilize existing 
agencies and facilities; and the patterns of state and community 
organization, as proposed in the Hopley study, would be modi- 
fied and adapted to meet local requirements. 

Since it involves the defense of the home and the community, 
civil defense would be predominantly a part-time activity of 
local volunteers. Only a small full-time staff of administrators, 
technicians, and specialists would be required. The program 
would be established as a peacetime operation, but would be 
capable of being expanded quickly to meet war conditions. 

Civil defense would be operative on four functional levels: 
(1) Self help, in which the individual and family do all they 
can for themselves in an emergency, working with such tools 
and training as they have acquired. (2) Civil Defense, con- 
sisting of the organized effort of qualified, trained units. (3) 
Mutual Aid,. whereby, through prior arrangement and 
planning, it is agreed that the resources of a community, 
an area, or a state will be sent to the assistance of the stricken 
community. (4) Military Aid to Civil Government, in which 
the military furnishes support in a major disaster which exceeds 
the capabilities of the community or state. Such support might 
range from local disaster relief to martial law, as the situation 
may demand. 


The Hopley report outlines a suggested pattern of organiza- 
tion on the Federal, regional, state and community levels—all 
designed to achieve maximum effectiveness in the mobilization, 
organization, and direction of the civilian populace and sup- 
porting agencies, to minimize the effects of enemy action, 
restore facilities essential to civil life, and thus maintain the 
maximum civilian support of the war effort. 


On the Federal level, it is proposed that there be established 
within the Executive branch of the Federal Government an 
Office of Civil Defense, headed by a civilian Director who 
would report either directly to the President, or, preferably, 
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to the Secretary of Defense. As a means of integrating its 
civil defense plans with those of the Armed Forces, the Office 
of Civil Defense would be represented on the Munitions Board 
and on the Research and Development Board. 


The National Office would comprise four major organiza- 
tional units—Plans and Operations; Medical and Health Serv- 
ices and Special Weapons Defense; Technical Services; and 
Training—each headed by a Deputy Director. (See Chart.) 
The national office would develop plans and procedures and 
would furnish advice and assistance to civil defense organiza- 
tions in the states. 


An enemy attack is no respecter of state boundaries. As a 
means of coordinating civil defense plans with those of the 
military commands, state and territorial governments, and met- 
ropolitan areas, the Director would be authorized to establish 
regional offices, with areas of responsibility coterminous with 
‘tthe present Army Areas. The Regional Coordinator heading 
each of these offices would arrange for the use of mobile 
reserves from undamaged areas in those states and localities 
requiring assistance, under terms of mutual aid agreements. 
In United States territories and possessions, the planning of 
civil defense operations would be accomplished by local civil 
authorities in collaboration with the local Armed Forces com- 
manders. 


On the state level, the Hopley study proposes the creation 
of a Civil Defense organization in each state. It suggests that 
the State Director of Civil Defense be an official of cabinet rank 
on the Governor’s staff, and that he be assisted by five Deputy 
Directors. Besides coordinating the civil defense activities of 
the various departments of state government, he also would 
coordinate state civil defense activities with those of other 
states, with appropriate regional offices, and with the national 
office. The functions of the state headquarters would be pri- 
marily of a staff supervisory and technical advisory nature, 
since many of the actual field operations would take place on 
the community level. 


An Advisory Council, comprising representatives of the legis- 
lative and judicial departments and outstanding civilians, 
would advise the Governor on defense matters.. The State 
Civil Defense organization would utilize existing state govern- 
mental agencies—such as the Departments of Public Health 
and Welfare, and the Departments of Highways and Public 
Works. These would be supplemented by such additionally 
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created agencies as necessary to carry out the civil defense 
mission. 

The real test of civil defense planning and organization 
would come on the community level—where all planning and 
organization converge. The mayor or comparable official would 
be the responsible head of civil defense. He would receive 
suggestions and recommendations from a local Advisory Coun- 
cil, appointed by him. A local Director of Civil Defense—an 
office to be provided for by law or ordinance—would be a mem- 
ber of the Mayor’s staff. In peacetime, he would be responsible 
for planning and preparation for emergency aid; and he would 
advise the mayor and council on civil defense matters. In time 
of an emergency, officially proclaimed, he would assume actual 
direction of all civil defense operations in his own community. 
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While the Office of Civil Defense would be a new agency, 
the entire Civil Defense program should be built on the 
principle of utmost utilization of existing agencies and facilities. 
That rule applies whether in the Federal Government, the state, 
or the locality, Newly employed personnel should be held 
to a minimum, and the services of every possible agency be 
sought—both in the interest of conserving manpower, and in 
applying the skills and responsibilities of people and organiza- 
tions to the Civil Defense tasks. 
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The local Director would select a command post for civil 
defense operations. This control center would be the focal 
point of all civil defense communications, air raid warnings, 
information, and orders. Here, in time of emergencies, the 
Director, his Deputy Directors, and the local division chiefs 
or their representatives, would meet as a unified staff. A deputy 
(or incident officer) would be dispatched to the disaster scene. 
From the control center, the Director would supervise the 
employment of Mutual Aid and Mobile Reserve Battalions 
furnished the city from other areas; and from here, at the re- 
quest of state authorities, he would dispatch Mobile Reserve 
groups for the relief of stricken areas. 

As in the state set-up, existing municipal departments would 
be utilized, supplemented, in certain cases, by private agencies 
and organizations. The municipal engineering and public works 
division, for example, would have responsibility for sanitary 
measures affecting water, food supply, housing, sewage, waste 
disposal, as well as protective construction, blackout methods, 
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and camouflage. Repair work and restoration of communica- 
tions, on the other hand, would be done by the owner-compa- 
nies themselves, using their own staffs and technical personnel, 
augmented if necessary by Civil Defense workers. Rescue oper- 
ations would be handled by engineering personnel of the civil 
defense organization, enrolled from among wrecking companies 
and civil engineering and construction firms in the city. Thus, 
in detail, the Hopley study analyzes every field of civil defense 
operations, and outlines procedures for the marshaling of mu- 
nicipal, industrial, and volunteer private organizations for 
effective civil defense. 


Metropolitan areas which occupy portions of two or more 
states, or which encompass a number of smaller cities, present 
a special problem in organization. The Hopley report recom- 
mends that, wherever feasible, the civil defense resources and 
the facilities of all municipalities involved be pooled, and 
that civil defense operations for the area be carried out as in 
one municipality. This would not, however, preclude each 
component city from having its own local organization. 


The ultimate test of organizational effectiveness would come 
if the community suffered a major attack. As envisioned by 
the Report: “Warnings would be flashed to the people, and 
workers and crews would be ready for action. The Civil 
Defense Director and his staff would take their posts in the 
control center and would assign an incident officer for direct 
supervision of operations at the scene of attack. Trained crews 
would move in with special equipment to check for evidence 
of contamination. It could be one or more of several kinds of 
contamination, and areas and extent would have to be carefully 
determined before workers could begin operations. Police 
would patrol the areas; firemen would put out the fires; doc- 
tors, nurses, and helpers would aid the casualties. The wardens 
would go to work in their blocks, with first aid, advice, instruc- 
tions, and the collection of information required for organized 
aid. Skilled rescue squads would hasten in to clear debris, 
remove hazardous structures, and rescue victims. Meanwhile, 
aid might be summoned from other communities if the attack 
were severe. That would bring in mobile reserves to supple- 
ment or replace the community’s own forces.” 

Mutual Aid and Mobile Reserve Battalions are an integral 
part of the Civil Defense plan. These would provide a flexible 
reserve, to backstop local efforts in coping with an attack or 
disaster. Mutual Aid and Mobile Reserve sections in the Fed- 
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eral, regional, state, and local offices would handle negotiations 
and agreements for organized assistance among areas. Mobile 
Reserve Battalions—organized and trained for duty wherever 
needed—would carry out the terms of these Mutual Aid pacts. 
The battalions would not exercise any military control, but 
would be placed at the disposal of the local Civil Defense 
Director upon their arrival at the disaster scene. 
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Major concern of the American people today centers around 
questions relating to the possible use of atomic weapons. 
There is no field in which irresponsible statements have 
been so recklessly pyramided to cause confused public thinking. 
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The Hopley study proposes the organization, throughout the 
Nation, of a minimum of 100 Class A Mobile Reserve Battalions, 
each having a personnel strength of approximately 500. Bat- 
talions meeting Class A requirements would be Federally recog- 
nized, and would be equipped, in part, by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Each battalion, organized on a Table of Organization 
basis, would be composed of a given percentage of the person- 
nel of the protective services of the community—police, fire, 
medical—augmented by volunteers, to provide a ready force 
for rescue, decontamination, first aid, fire fighting, and’ other 
emergency services. Assigned to each battalion would be one 
flight of six planes and pilots from the Civil Air Patrol, for 
transport, aerial reconnaissance, and liaison duty. The bat- 
talions would be organized, activated, and trained under state 
control. Training materials and supervision would be provided 
by the National Office of Civil Defense. The Regional Coor- 
dinator would coordinate the operations of Mobile Reserve 
Battalions when employed across state boundaries. Additional 
strength and units, when required, would be drawn from Class 


B (Mobile Support) Units. 


Each state would organize as many ‘Class B Mobile Reserve 
Battalions as it deemed necessary. Municipalities would desig- 
nate a percentage of their protective service personnel to form 
a nucleus for mobile support units. These would be aug- 
mented by volunteers, to reach an estimated strength of 300 
in each unit. It is anticipated that as many as 2000 such 
units would be organized, with 600,000 personnel. Upon state 
recognition, the unit would achieve Class B status, and would 
automatically become a member unit of the State Mobile Re- 
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serve. Class B units would not be subsidized by the Federal 
Government. Eventually, however, they could qualify for 
Federal recognition and would be transferred to Class A status. 

The report emphasizes the crucial necessity for training 
key personnel and technicians well in advance of an emergency. 
This is particularly vital in the field of radiological defense. 
While most elements of civil defense organization exist in 
some degree in engineering, police, fire, medical, and other 
community protective services, no nucleus of a radiological 
defense organization now exists. Such an organization—hav- 
ing the same scope and strength as would be required in war- 
time—should be constituted without delay, the study recom- 
mends, Area Survey and Technical Service Units should be 
set up within local organizations. The units would be equipped 
and trained to detect radiologically hazardous areas, measure 
ionizing radiations, and take necessary steps to prevent over- 
exposure of personnel in hazardous areas. Specialists in 
physics and related sciences, from the staffs of secondary 
schools, colleges, and universities, would form the core of the 
radiological defense teams. 
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Education of the public in respect to the true potentials 
and actual limitations of atomic warfare is the only means 
by which the civil population may be adequately prepared 
to meet the eventualities of atomic attack. Prompt develop- 
ment and implementation of such an educational program is 
a major undertaking of vital importance to national security. 
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Although the “conscience of man and the danger of reprisal” 
have inhibited the use of gas in recent warfare, the Nation 
has no choice except to anticipate such an attack. To insure 
thorough defense, the Office of Civil Defense Planning proposes 
immediate establishment of a Chemical Defense Division in 
the Office of Civil Defense. The possibility of attack by other 
special weapons is also considered. A division, to be set 
up in the proposed Office of Civil Defense, would collaborate 
with the Research and Development Board, the Armed Forces, 
and other interested groups, in developing appropriate civil 
defense techniques. 

With an estimated fifteen million civil defense workers en- 
rolled in wartime, a vast training program would be required. 
Approximately 500,000 key personnel would be given special 
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orientation in the structure and operation of civil defense, 
and in the interrelationship of the various services. Thou- 
sands of other volunteers, serving as training officers and tech- 
nical specialists, would have to instruct volunteers in their 
specific tasks. The national office would provide guidance and 
assistance to the state and local organizations. It would pre- 
pare manuals, guides, visual aids, training equipment, and 
other materials. It would plan, organize, and conduct short- 
term training courses, institutes, and conferences for key ad- 
ministrative personnel, technical specialists, and training offi- 
cers on all levels; and it would advise state and local officials 
on all matters affecting the selection, training, and assign- 
ment of personnel. It would disseminate knowledge of new 
techniques developed by the Research and Development Board 
of the National Military Establishment, and by other agencies. 
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The success of the entire [Civil Defense] program depends 
upon public acceptance, which can only follow public under- 
standing. 
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Keeping millions of other citizens throughout the Nation 
intelligently informed, so that they may cooperate fully with 
the trained civil defense workers, would be a stupendous un- 
dertaking. Particularly in the formative stage and in war- 
time, public information would be a highly important activity. 
Correct information, speedily and accurately presented, would 
do much to correct misconceptions and prevent panic. 

Implementation of the proposed program of civil defense 
would require legislative action by the Congress, by the state 
legislatures, territories, and possessions. The enactment of 
special ordinances also would be required in many municipali- 
ties and town councils. As a suggested guide, the Hopley Re- 
port presents drafts of model acts that would provide the es- 
sential basis for state and local civil defense organizations. 

Even more important than any legislative sanction, how- 
ever, is the strength and determination of the American people 
to protect themselves, their homes, and their institutions, 
against the effects of natural disasters and enemy-engendered 
chaos. The Hopley program provides the organizational blue- 
print. The American people must now choose whether to give 
that program life. 
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One of the first scout dog patrols to be used on Luzon in World War 
II is pictured above. The handlers are being briefed on the mission of 


the patrol. Below, a dog is being trained to carry a message to a forward 
command post on a European battlefront. 

















DOGS IN THE ARMY 


The Army dog, hero of two world wars, still has his place 
in modern warfare. 

The Army retains one active platoon of war dogs, the 26th 
Infantry Scout Dog platoon, at‘the Ground General School, Fort 
Riley, Kansas. This platoon is commanded by Lieutenant 
Lawrence Tait. It will furnish the training cadre for the “dog 
Army,” should the need arise. In addition, sentry dogs are on 
duty at military installations in the United States; and overseas 
several hundred dogs guard military supplies. 

Dogs are trained for various types of military duty: sentry 
and attack dogs, for interior guard; scout, messenger, casualty, 
sledge, and pack dogs, for tactical employment. While shep- 
herds and huskies generally are used, selection is not restricted 
to those breeds. The Army no longer accepts dogs from donors, 
but buys all war dogs outright. 

Dog recruits are tested for sensitivity, aggressiveness, intelli- 
gence, stamina, willingness, and motivation. Their combat 
training takes 12 to 18 weeks. 

Only experienced soldiers are assigned as handlers—one to 
each dog. The handlers must desire the assignment, must have 
a friendly attitude toward dogs, and must show exceptional 
qualities of intelligence, patience, and perseverance, 





The scout dog approaches strangers silently, on or off leash. 











Obedience is inculcated during training of the 26th Infantry Scout Dog 


Platoon, Fort Riley, Kansas. Above, dogs and handlers come to “present 
arms” during a drill, with one exception. The handler of the dog not 
“saluting” has taken up slack in the leash, indicating to the dog that 
he has made a mistake. Below is the demonstration unit of the platoon 
at a sports festival in Ottawa, Canada. Drills in obedience and silent 
scouting were featured. 








The scout dog in attack presents a fearsome visage to the enemy. 
Here the handler holds the dog in check. Should he release the dog, 
the animal would attack the gun arm of the enemy decoy and drag him 
to the ground. 





In addition to training the dog, the soldier dog handler has the problem 


of detraining him when the dog is returned to civilian life. Before a 
scout dog is discharged, his character as a “friend of man” has to be 
recreated and his physical well being established. Above, the dog under- 
goes a physical examination upon separation. Below, a group of dogs, ready 
to be returned to their civilian owners, frolic together, their military 
discipline forgotten. 





The scout dog is well along in the detraining process when he allows 
himself to be patted by someone other than his handler. 


All pictures in this section are U. S. Army Photographs 





The husky is the beast of burden. Above, Army dogs attached to a 
medical unit bring a patient over the snow-covered hillside to a hospital 


tent. Below, soldier and dog, each with his pack, stop for a rest. 
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ARRANGING YOUR 
PERSONAL ESTATE 


By 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN L. SCHAEFER 


IVILIANS and military personnel alike continually are re- 

minded that one’s personal, financial, and business affairs 
should be in order at all times, against an emergency. Yet it 
often happens that, for lack of ample preparation, survivors 
are left to face a bewildering maze of arrangements, about 
which they know little, at a time when they are emotionally 
least able to cope with them. ; 

The problem of arranging personal affairs and providing 
for heirs and dependents is eased considerably for the service- 
man. Many of the immediate problems incident to burial, 
gratuity pay to dependents, and disposition of personal effects 
are automatically handled by the Army. Many others can be 
referred, by the survivors, to the Army or to other agencies 
operating in collaboration with the Army. 

The serviceman, on his part, should provide for all other 
matters in a will and by other instructions, revised as often as 
necessary to keep up with changing circumstances. Above all, 
he should prepare a statement outlining all pertinent steps to 
be taken in case of his death; and this should be in the hands 
of his next of kin at all times. It will be a great comfort on 
the inevitable day that it is needed. 

All important papers and documents should be kept in a 
safe place. In addition to the will and a checklist of final 
instructions these should include birth and marriage certificates, 
insurance policies, deeds, titles, receipts, bills of sale, contracts, 
stocks and bonds, copies of court orders, and other essential 
papers. A written recapitulation of assets, liabilities, debts, 
sources of income, and business arrangements should be in- 
cluded. All obligations—such as taxes, notes, mortgages. loans, 
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Personnel Actions Branch, Office of The Adjutant General. 
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purchase contracts, and insurance premiums—should be listed, 
with full particulars concerning their payment. A written and 
signed memorandum should be left with the next of kin stating 
where such papers may be found and giving the location of 
bank accounts, safe deposit boxes, and items of tangible prop- 
erty. A copy of this memorandum also should be left with a 
trusted third party. 

The check list for the guidance of survivors is perhaps the 
most important document. This should list the steps to be 
taken and should give all pertinent addresses of agencies to be 
notified. It should emphasize that, usually, the Army is the 
first to know of a soldier’s death and immediately takes charge. 
However, if the soldier dies at home, on leave, or otherwise 
away from military control, his survivor need only wire The 
Adjutant General, notify the commanding officer at the soldier’s 
home station, and then communicate with the nearest military 
post for assistance. 

In addition to these basic instructions, a typical check list 
should cover the following points. In general, these provisions 
apply to members of the Regular establishment and to members 
of the reserve components on active duty for 30 days or more, 
who die while on active service. 

Burial: Members of the Army who die while on active serv- 
ice, veterans, and retired personnel are entitled to burial in a 
national cemetery; or the remains of personnel on active serv- 
ice may be shipped to the: place designated by the next of kin 
for private interment. The decision on this, reached by the 
soldier and his next of kin, should be entered in the check list. 

If death occurs on duty, the Army takes charge of the re- 
mains, pending instructions from survivors. If death occurs off 
duty, the remains should be turned over immediately to author- 
ities at the nearest military installation. If no military authority 
is available, any reputable undertaker should be put in charge, 
to hold the remains until military authorities call. Aid may 
be sought from the Red Cross or local veterans’ organizations. 

Burial in a national cemetery is provided at no cost. This 
includes undertaker’s services, casket, transportation, headstone, 
and new clothing, if needed. Remains will be cremated, if de- 
sired, and an urn provided at no extra expense, but only upon 
the written request of the next of kin. If interment is in a 
private cemetery, up to $75 may be allowed toward interment 
expenses, and a regulation headstone will be shipped to the 
nearest railway station, upon written request to the Quarter- 
master General, Service personnel who die overseas may be 
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buried in the nearest permanent overseas cemetery; or the 
remains may be returned to the United States, whichever the 
next of kin desires. . 

In deciding upon burial arrangements, the question of a 
family burial plot should be considered. When a member of 
the Army dies in the service, the widow or widower (if not 
remarried), minor children, and, in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Army, unmarried adult children are entitled to 
burial in a national cemetery in the same or an adjoining 
grave site. These dependents may be interred prior to the 
death and burial of the serviceman, provided assurance is 
given that the serviceman will be buried in the assigned grave 
site upon his death. Advice in this matter may be obtained 
from the Quartermaster General or the nearest Red Cross 
chapter. 

Gratuity Pay: An amount equal to six months’ pay, at the 
rate received by the individual on the date of death, is paid to 
the widow, dependent children, or other dependent relative 
designated as beneficiary. Upon official notice of death, the 
Army Finance Center, St. Louis, Missouri, will send the bene- 
ficiary the proper papers; and no action need be taken by 
survivors until then. Back pay. also is settled, along with any 
Soldier’s Deposits to the credit of the deceased. 


Insurance: The several options on payment of benefits from 
Government and National Service Life Insurance policies should 
be studied carefully. The most desirable option should be 
chosen now, the beneficiary advised as to the choice, and a 
notation made in the check list. Changing circumstances may 
make it desirable to change the option; so this item should 
be reviewed occasionally. Advice may be obtained from local 
insurance officers. Upon official notification of the death of 
the insured, the Veterans Administration will communicate 
with the beneficiary for advice on method of payment. 


Most military personnel also carry commercial insurance 
of various types. All details on settlement of life policies— 
and continuance of car, fire, theft, and other such policies— 
should be explained in the check list. A phone call to the 
nearest agent of the commercial company usually is all that 
is needed to arrange for settlement. 

Pensions: If military personnel die on active duty, their 
widows and dependent children are entitled to certain pension 
benefits, varying according to circumstances. These should be 
explained, fully and directly, to any potential recipients. Infor- 
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mation on pensions, obtainable at any Veterans Administration 
office, should be summarized in the check list as well. Claims 
for pension should be made to the nearest Veterans Admin- 
istration office, or to a local Red Cross chapter. 

Civil Service and Other Retirement Benefits: A number of 
the Army. previously employed by the Federal Government 
may have an accrued annuity. Any such annuity will be paid 
to survivors upon establishment of a valid claim with the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission. If any other benefit has accrued 
from private employment, this should be explained fully to 
beneficiaries, and the check list should outline where and how 
such benefits can be collected. Certain Social Security benefits 
may be available to dependents of deceased service personnel 
who, at one time or another, were engaged in covered employ- 
ment, Eligibility for Social Security benefits should be checked 
with the nearest public welfare office, or Red Cross chapter. 


Claims: If the deceased serviceman suffered the loss, dam- 
age, or destruction of personal property while he was alive 
and in the service, his dependents may have a claim. If so, 
the claim should be filed with the nearest Army installation, 
or with the Office of the Judge Advocate General. 


Effects: The personal effects (money, trinkets, jewelry, 
papers, and so on) of deceased military personnel will be 
gathered together after his death and forwarded, at Govern- 
ment expense, to the person entitled to receive them. 

Financial Assistance: Emergency financial assistance for sur- 
vivors may be obtained, if needed, from several sources. 
Widows and orphans of Regular Army personnel may apply 
to the Army Relief Society representative at the nearest post, 
or to a local Red Cross chapter. If the need is urgent, the 
commanding officer may utilize Army Emergency Relief funds. 
Widows and orphans of deceased Army personnel other than 
Regular Army may apply for emergency financial assistance 
to the Red Cross Field Director or the Army Emergency Relief 
officer at the nearest post; or, if no post is nearby, to the local 
Red Cross chapter. Assistance is given solely on a basis of 
need, rather than as a convenience. 

Transportation of Dependents and Shipment of Personal 
Effects: Dependents of any person in the Army who dies, or 
is injured, captured, beleagured, or besieged, may be moved, 
with their household and personal effects, at Government 
expense to any place in the United States where they may 
desire to establish a new permanent residence. Lawful depend- 
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ents under this law are those of record, in addition to any 
determined by the Chief of Transportation to be dependent. 
This should be checked with the transportation officer at the 
nearest Army post, or with the Chief of Transportation. 


Special Benefits: Most military personnel have established 
legal residence in some state; and all pertinent laws and bene- 
fits of that particular state should be explained in the check 
list, with addresses of agencies to be notified in establishing 
claims. For example, under certain state laws, education and 
scholarship funds are available for dependents of deceased 
service personnel. The widow, if not remarried, or the mother 
of a member of the Army who dies in service is, under certain 
conditions, entitled to employment preference in the Federal 
Government and in the government of the District of Columbia. 
Eligibility for preference in homesteading given members of 
the Army honorably separated from the service is extended, 
under certain conditions, to their widows and children. Hos- 
pitalization and medical care at Army facilities are not avail- 
able for dependents of deceased service personnel. 


Decorations and Awards: Decorations awarded posthumous- 
ly are presented in the following priority to representatives 
of the deceased individual: widow (if not remarried), eldest 
son, eldest daughter, father, mother, eldest brother, eldest 
sister, eldest grandchild. Duplicates of decorations presented 
to the widow may be presented to the parent, and vice versa, 
upon application of the individual concerned. 

Other Considerations: Certain benefits change when Regu- 
lar Army personnel enter upon retired status. Individuals in, 
or approaching, that status should re-examine all regulations 
and benefits and adjust their arrangements and instructions 
to beneficiaries accordingly. 

Married servicemen can ‘simplify the settlement of their 
estates by putting as many affairs as possible in joint status. 
A joint banking account makes it easy for the widow to obtain 
ready cash. Joint title to real estate, stocks, bonds, and per- 
sonal property makes her the immediate, unquestioned owner. 

Transfer of automobile ownership sometimes is complicated 
because of varying state laws. It is often recommended that 
the vehicle be titled jointly or in the wife’s name. 

Under certain conditions, the soldier may wish to grant to 
his next of kin, or to a trusted individual, a power of attorney 
authorizing the designated agent to act for him. Such an in- 
strument should be prepared only with the assistance of legal 
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counsel. Unless a time limit is set in the document, it will 
continue in force until terminated by law, revocation, or death. 
If revoked, the notice of revocation should be recorded wher- 
ever the power of attorney has been recorded. Obviously, 
such power should be given only to one held in complete trust 
and confidence. 


A will should be prepared with the assistance of legal coun- 
sel, since laws governing wills vary greatly in the several states. 
The use of standardized forms of wills should be avoided. 
The passage of time and changing conditions make it advisable 
to review the contents of a will periodically. It should be kept 
in a safe place where it can be found in the event of death. 
If no such place is available, and if it is not desired to send 
it for safekeeping to a relative, executor, or other person, it 
may be deposited with The Adjutant General. To do this, 
the will should be enclosed in a sealed envelope bearing the 
notation: “Will of (name and grade), ASN ........ , to be 
delivered to (name and address) in the event of death.” This 
should be mailed in another envelope to The Adjutant Gen- 
eral, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 


Legal advice and assistance on these matters may be obtained 
at any post from a legal assistance officer, staff judge advocate, 
or other officer of the Judge Advocate General’s Office. 


Upon the serviceman’s death, the Army deals with three 
persons designated in a soldier’s records: the Emergency Ad- 
dressee, the Next of Kin, and the Beneficiary. In many cases, 
all three will be the same. In some cases, all will be different. 
The Emergency Addressee is the person named to receive the 
official notice of death. Most soldiers list their next of kin; 
but many prefer that some other person receive the notice and 
bear the news to close relatives. The Next of Kin is the person 
most closely related to the soldier. The order usually runs: 
wife, son, daughter, father, mother, brother, sister, grandfather. 
grandmother. However, if there is a will, the person named 
in the will may receive the personal property of the deceased 
without regard to the order of family relationship. The Bene- 
ficiary is the person who is entitled to receive certain benefits, 
such as insurance and the six months’ gratuity pay. This may 
be one person so far as the gratuity pay from the Army is 
concerned, and another person so far as the insurance paid by 
the Veterans Administration is concerned. 





Reprints of this article available on request to Editor, ARMy INFORMATION 
Dicest, Armed Forces Information School, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 
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A REGULAR MEETS THE 
ORGANIZED RESERVES 


By 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN D. SALMON 


OONER or later every Regular Army officer will meet the 
public during a tour of duty with the Organized Reserve 
Corps, National Guard, ROTC, or the Recruiting Service. The 
rotation policy is designed to familiarize Regular officers with 
the civilian point of view and with the problems of the citizen 
soldier. 

There are, indeed, problems—in wide variety. As a weather- 
beaten Regular, with 23 years of troop service, I imagined I 
had met my share of challenging situations—until I drew a 
year of duty with the Organized Reserve Corps. It was an 
edifying experience. I discovered early that there are many 
ways of getting things done and that they are not always Army 
ways. But once the adjustment is made and public relations 
techniques are mastered, one’s years of Army experience serve 
in good stead. 

The officer assigned as instructor discovers, at the outset, 
that the Organized Reserve Corps program has ramifications 
in every phase of community life. He cannot restrict himself 
to men listed on the ORC rolls. He must reach down to the 
grass roots of the community from which the reservists are 
drawn. 

In his dealings with reservists, he must, of course, show 
those qualities of integrity, professional competence, and fair- 
ness that will insure their confidence. Otherwise, he will find 
it difficult to gain the sympathetic cooperation that he must 
have. He will find, too, that rank is less important than his 
approachability as an individual. Willingness to lend an ear 
to the suggestions and personal problems of officers and men 
will pay off abundantly. On the other hand, if he loses his 
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patience once—or, worst of all, his temper—he may as well 
charge up the loss, not only of the reservist concerned, but 
of the many others who will hear of it. 

If he would build a solid basis of support among civic groups, 
the successful officer must learn to subordinate his inclination 
toward spending an evening at home, or pursuing a hobby. 
Before he can expect cooperation from other agencies he must, 
even at considerable inconvenience, prove his willingness and 
capacity to cooperate with others. This means, among other 
things, joining the Chamber of Commerce and similar civic 
groups. It means active participation in the affairs of veterans’ 
organizations and the reserve activities of the other services. 
It includes a close working relationship with the local com- 
manders of the National Guard, Naval, Marine, and Air Force 
Reserve units. By volunteering support to the other services, 
his stature as a member of the national defense team is en- 
hanced. Membership and participation in those veterans’ asso- 
ciations for which he is eligible is a must. There he will meet 
the alumni of military service. His responsibilities there will 
open new avenues of opportunity. 

At one time, for example, it was my lot to handle the ar- 
rangements for an annual encampment of a veterans’ organi- 
zation. The work was really poured on; but later when I, in 
turn, called upon one of the organization’s influential mem- 
bers for help, his answer was, “Colonel, you can count on me 
100 per cent.” He meant it, too. He left his business affairs 
to devote 12 hours to one of our Reserve projects. 


On another occasion, help came from an unexpected quarter. 
I was called on to arrange a meeting at which the Army Com- 
mander could address a gathering of representative citizens. 
Instead of the 60 to 75 expected, the General spoke to an 
audience of 250. This turnout was possible because of close 
and friendly liaison with the chairman of the local Army 
Advisory Committee. 


On the giving side, I have found that time contributed to 
other causes is not wasted. Actually, it strengthens one’s roots 
in the community and opens new channels for cooperation. 
I spent three afternoons on a Mayor’s committee—the only 
military representative among a group of distinguished ci- 
vilians.. My associations there broadened still further my con- 
tacts with the agencies that made the community tick. 

A wide range of associations is beneficial, too, in enlisting the 
cooperation of local press and radio, These channels are of 
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inestimable importance in disseminating a clear understanding 
of the program. Time spent in handling public information 
matters—answering queries and phone calls, and preparing 
press releases—is time well invested. 

In establishing yourself as a reliable source of information, 
there is no escaping the tedium of paper work. It is better 
to dive in and come up an expert on ORC matters than to try 
to depend on your master sergeant for the answers. With 
information based on facts, you will be able to answer tele- 
phone inquiries without reference to War Department Cir- 
cular 356, 1946; Department of the Army Circulars 201, 210, 
306, and 330, 1948; the provisions of Public Law 810—80th 
Congress, particularly Title III; as well as questions pertaining 
to extended and short tours of active duty for both commis- 
sioned and enlisted reservists. 

Visiting others in their office, as often as the opportunity 
presents itself, is one way—more effective than speechmaking 
and handshaking—of demonstrating your readiness to walk the 
other mile. Perhaps you receive official papers for transmittal, 
papers that one of your reservists is eagerly awaiting. Call 
him, and suggest that you will bring them to his office, if he 
wishes, Arrange an appointment to discuss the matter. He’s 
an unusual human being who won’t credit you with real per- 
sonal interest after that. 

Far from being placed on the shelf, the Regular officer who 
works with the public is in a position to exercise ingenuity 
and resourcefulness to a considerable degree. He may be irked, 
at first, by the easy-going, apparently casual manner that pre- 
vails in some civilian activities. Quickly, however, he learns to 
adapt himself to flexible ways. By demonstrating his capacity 
for cooperation, he builds up a reservoir of good will and 
prestige for the local program. With the solid backing of the 
community assured, a dynamic impetus is given to the local 
reserve program. 


_AID 





Even the finest officers and men need competent leaders to organize 
their energies and give purpose and direction to their best efforts. 
“Colonel Riposte” in The Infantry Journal 











A CIVIL SERVANT 
ON OKINAWA 


By 


Lucy Morton 


HE distance between The Pentagon and Okinawa is not 

only a matter of 11,000 miles. It separates two ways of 
life—one settled, certain, and, in a measure, serene; the other 
a constant challenge and adventure in adjustment. After six 
years as a Government secretary in Washington, an adventurous 
spirit impelled me to make the change. The transition was 
difficult at first; but today, settled down for a year’s stay, I 
have decided that, after Okinawa, I may go. overseas again. 

Already I have added to my repertoire such diversified 
knowledge as: how to mount and dismount a jeep, what to 
do when a typhoon strikes and the water supply fails, how to 
combat mold and mildew in a humid climate. And, most im- 
portant, I have learned self-reliance. I have learned the sol- 
dier’s philosophy of doing the job that needs to be done, with 
good humor, using whatever supplies and equipment are avail- 
able. 

There is a world of difference between making up one’s 
mind to try an oversea assignment, and the fulfillment. In- 
quiring at the Overseas Branch, Office of Civilian Personnel, 
I was told that openings in my Civil Service pay grade were 
extremely rare. Finally, I received word that a secretarial 
position was available on Okinawa. What I particularly liked 
was the fact that this duty involved only a one-year commit- 
ment, whereas most oversea stations required two years. I 
preferred to taste the cake before eating it all. I accepted a 
one-step reduction in my Civil Service grade in order to take 
the job. 

The Overseas Branch conducted an excellent orientation 
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class at which we were to'd what personal articles to take, 
what to expect and what not to expect on our oversea assign- 
ments; and I was given a booklet describing the climate, 
geography, and conditions prevailing on Okinawa. I took a 
physical examination, and, of course, the inevitable inoculations 
against smallpox, typhoid, typhus, and cholera; and then 
awaited instructions. 

From the moment I received a telephone call, alerting me 
for departure ten days later, I was busy solving the problem 
of what to pack, and where. Most of my belongings I packed 
in my one trunk. This was the “hold” luggage that I would 
not see again until [ reached Okinawa. The essentials I stuffed 
into a small suitcase to be hand carried. 

Arriving at San Francisco with Jean, another girl bound 
for Okinawa, we were assigned to a hotel that was to be our 
home for the next five days. There was more processing at 
Fort Mason, with papers to check and tags to secure for our 
hand luggage. We were told that we would sail the following 
Sunday on the U. S. Army Transport General John Pope. The 





USAF Photo 


In this typical Okinawan village, the closely-packed houses are thatched 
with straw. The truck transports native employees. 
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remaining few days were spent sightseeing in San Francisco, 
Evenings, Jean and I went to the Fort Mason Noncommissioned 
Officers’ Club dances. The soldiers there sought to be helpful; 
and many of them told me their impressions—some good, some 
bad—about Okinawa. 


We sailed out of San Francisco harbor with the band at 
shipside playing “Now Is the Hour.” The USAT General John 
Pope, 622 feet long, was a much larger ship than I had ever 
imagined. We carried about 1800 troops, in addition to civilian 
employees, officers, wives, and children. I shared a cabin with 
nine other girls—two bound for Honolulu, one for Guam, one 
for Yokohama, and the rest of us for Okinawa. 

Our meals were excellent; the menu was varied; and we 
could eat all we wanted. Up until] the time we reached Hono- 
lulu, there were three meal sittings a day; after that, there 
were only two. The Pope had refrigeration and storage capa- 
city to accommodate the crew, 275 civilian passengers, and 
as many as 2500 troops for ninety days. She also was equipped 
with a modern laundry, galleys, and a bakery. 


Our ship followed the southern route. What little cool 
weather we had vanished after Honolulu, and it was extremely 
hot, day and night, from there on. In all, we spent twenty- 
two days on shipboard. But there were three stop-overs to 
break the monotony—nine hours at Honolulu, a day at Guam, 
and overnight at Manila. Finally, two days out of Manila, 
Okinawa rose into view. 


After the long trip, we were anxious to go ashore. On the 
dock at White Beach, we identified our luggage, and were 
then transported by bus to an open field. Here, we turned 
over our personnel records to the civilian in charge. The new 
arrivals were grouped according to place of assignment: Rycom 
(Ryukyus Command), the Army Field Forces base; Kadena, 
where the Ist Air Division and headquarters, 32d Composite 
Wing, were stationed; and Naha, home of the 5lst Fighter 
Wing. Some left by jeep, and others boarded large trucks. 


There was no immediate assignment for Jean or me. On 
top of that, it started to rain. A man and a woman from the 
civilian personnel office drove up, to escort us to the Women’s 
Compound, the temporary billets where we were to live pend- 
ing assignment. After an hour’s drive in the dusk through 
patches of jungle, we arrived at an enclosure—twenty quonset 
huts surrounded by a barbed wire fence, the entrance guarded 
by a native, The guard would allow no man inside, not even 
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the driver who offered to carry our luggage. A native girl 
came out, and led us to a small, dark, dingy room that was to 
be ours for the night. My heart sank. The washroom was in a 
separate quonset; and you had to carry your toilet articles 
along. I saw a rat skulking across the path. With the rain 
beating mournfully, I spent my first night on Okinawa feeling 
alone and abandoned. That was the low water mark. 

When I awoke, it was bright daylight. Outside the com- 
pound, there was a big quonset hut which served as the mess 
hall. I joined the group of civilians at breakfast. Native girls 
—dark little Okinawans, racially a mixture of Chinese, Japanese, 
and Malayan—scurried about on little wooden clogs, waiting on 
tables. 

A bus picked us up at the mess hall, and took us to the 
civilian personnel office at Rycom. Here I was told that the 
original job requisition had been filled, and a new assignment 
would have to be found. When it became evident that there 
would be an additional delay, I called up a young wife—a 21- 





USAF Photo 
A young Okinawan girl shows interest in the author’s watch. 
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e 
year-old girl whose four children I had come to know inti- 
mately on shipboard—and spent the night in her quonset home, 
Finally, on the third day, I was assigned to quarters in another 
women’s compound, and began the job, new to me, of scroung- 
ing the essentials for comfortable living. 

My new quonset was open along both sides, and screened. 
The curved metal roof was weighted with sandbags, as a 
safeguard in typhoons. Five rooms opened onto the corridor 
which ran along one side; and at the end of the hall was a 
bathroom. The interior of my room was painted white and 
was furnished with a chest of drawers, a hard bed, a lamp, a 
chair, and a table. There was also a large dry closet, in which 
an electric bulb was kept burning, to prevent spoilage by mold 
and mildew. 

The room was devoid of such refinements as a mirror, cur- 
tains, floor covering, or mosquito netting. And when I re- 
turned from supper at the officers’ club, I found that even 
the lamp, table, and chair had been removed. There was a 
note explaining that the owner had reclaimed his borrowed 
furniture. 

Two of the girls in my quonset, who had been there for 
some time, gave me pointers on how to shift for myself. [ 
improvised curtains from bath towels, and used the mirror from 
my overnight case on my dressing table. Gradually, by bor- 
rowing and swapping other people’s unwanted furnishings, [| 
got the room outfitted in presentable fashion—with curtains, 
mosquito netting, and a wall mirror. 

Each of the fivé-girls in my quonset has an Okinawan maid. 
Nikao, a native girl, cleans my room every day, and does my 
washing and ironing. It was difficult, at first, to communicate 
with her. Now we have learned to understand each other, 
through a system of sign language and scattered words. 

I was early introduced to the vagaries of the water supply 
and lighting systems. Flashlights, candles, and emergency lan- 
terns serve when the main electric supply fails. When the 
water stops running, as frequently happens in typhoon season, 
there are two alternatives: either you don’t wash, or, if you 
are already elbow-deep in suds, you can rinse off the soap with 
cologne, mouthwash, or other liquid. The drinking water. 
chlorinated or purified with halazone tablets, has a taste pe- 
culiarly its own. 

Finally, I was summoned for an interview and placed as sec- 
retary to the Commanding Officer of the 32d Composite Wing 
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at the Kadena base. In my new status as a Department of the 
Air Force civilian, I also perform secretarial duties for the 
Chief of Staff, Adjutant, and Assistant Adjutant. The first 
thing that Colonel Day dictated to me was: “To Whom It May 
Concern: Although I may think that the spirit of adventure 
has played me a bad turn in this instance, the thing to do is 
to make the best of it and strive to make myself happy during 
the time that I spend here.” Then the Colonel told me to keep 
this note and read it if I ever became discouraged. I felt as 
though I had rejoined the team. 


The office at Kadena contrasts markedly with the clean, air- 
conditioned Pentagon. It is simply a quonset-type building, 
with a cement floor and a scattering of Okinawa dust over all. 
Stationery, carbon paper, typewriter ribbons, and other office 
supplies are scarce. Paper clips rust quickly, and typewriters 
deteriorate in the humid climate. The telephone system is 
something you just have to get used to, with 15 minutes some- 
times required to complete a call in the area. The office fans 
keep us cool, but all loose papers must be fastened down. There 
are no drinking fountains; instead, the office refrigerator is 
kept stocked with soft drinks and bottled water. 


Our forty-hour hour work week is spread over six days, with 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons off. Civilian employees 
are paid every two weeks in Military Payment Certificates, 
which we use for purchases at the Exchange. Even small 
change is made in these certificates. Every two weeks $19.10 
is deducted from my pay for quarters and subsistence. In 
addition, I pay a five-cent service charge at the noon meal, and 
10 cents at night, to cover waiter hire. Except for toilet ar- 
ticles, cigarettes, candy, and food items, which we purchase at 
the Exchange, and the 30-cent theater admission charge, there is 
little opportunity to spend money here. 


Once established in my job, I began exploring the island 
during my off-duty time. A free bus line provides transpor- 
tation, and it usually is possible to find a ride by jeep or car 
with local Air Force, Navy, or Engineer District personnel. 


Okinawa lies between the Pacific Ocean and the China Sea, 
about 350 miles southwest of Japan. A prevailing humid breeze 
sweeps the island. The headquarters of the major military 
installations are located on the southern end of the 60-mile 
long island. The principal harbors are at Naha, on the west 
side, and at White Beach, on the east. Naha, once a city of 
60,000 population, was demolished during World War II by 
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our Navy’s offshore batteries, preparatory to the landing of 
our troops, and is now slowly being rebuilt. 


Military and civilian personnel use bathing beaches at Ishi- 
kawa and Yaha on the Pacific side, and Lolly Beach on the 
west side. Tables, umbrellas, dressing rooms and _ beach 
houses create a resort atmosphere. For other recreation, there 
are football, softball, and baseball league games to watch. 
Volleyball, handball, and tennis courts are set up in most 
headquarters areas. There is a golf course near Rycom head- 
quarters, and a large gymnasium in the Ist Air Division area. 
Motion pictures are shown nightly. Experienced movie-goers 
are careful to apply mosquito repellent before attending open- 
air movies. Dances and social activities are held at the officers’ 
and enlisted men’s clubs. Rycom headquarters boasts an elab- 
orate club, with outdoor dance floor and small tables topped 
with individual thatched roofs. 


There are no organized tours of the island. A favorite 
diversion, however, is exploring the by-roads and scenic spots, 
using whatever transportation is available. The one main 
highway is mostly paved, but the other coral-base roads are 
rocky, dusty, and extremely hard on tires and shoes. Some of 
the families have brought their automobiles. A recent sen- 
sation was the arrival of a shiny new 1948 model. Although 
the rough roads and climate cause vehicles to deteriorate 
rapidly, it is a welcome luxury to ride occasionally in an up- 
holstered sedan. 


Okinawa is a photographer’s paradise. The foliage is incred- 
ibly green; and shapely pines, ferns, and banana trees are 
abundant. [I visited several native villages, clusters of thatch- 
roofed huts, close to the highway. The floors are kept clean 
and shiny; and the families eat and sleep on the floor. The 
living room is generally bare, except for a tiny table, about a 
foot high, set with tea things. Frequently, pictures clipped 
from American magazines adorn the walls. 


Once, on a visit to a native primary school, partly demolished 
in the war, I found myself surrounded by about 300 barefoot 
children and their teachers, who were eager to show me their 
science and English books. One of the men teachers asked me 
to read some English; and I read about three pages aloud. 
The one teacher who could speak some English told me how 
thrilled they were by the visit. JI was invited to ring the 
school bell. The children promptly lined up before the build- 
ing and waved goodbye. 
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In their small farms and garden plots, barefooted men, 
women, and children toil over their rice paddies and crops of 
sweet potatoes and beets. The Okinawa women, who seem to 
do most of the heavy work, carry huge burdens on their heads, 
and the mothers carry their babies strapped to their backs. 
The older women wear the traditional kimono; but many of 
the younger girls wear Stateside clothes. The natives whom I 
have met are friendly. They voice their approval by saying 
“niceo,” and are quick to offer a cup of tea or food. However, 
we are warned against eating any of the garden products be- 
cause of the native custom of using human waste as fertilizer. 

Native tombs—roughly oval in shape—dot the hillsides. Each 
family has maintained its tomb through the centuries, its size 
and ornateness a mark of family prestige. There are an esti- 
mated 12,000 of these, some half-buried on the slopes. During 
the battle for Okinawa, many tombs were used as strong points. 

The extreme southern tip and the northern end of the island 
are restricted areas, and one must have a special pass to visit 
there. A historic spot is Suicide Cliff, near Naha, where hun- 





USAF Photo 


The author (right) assists the service club hostess in entertaining 
military personnel, 
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dreds of Japanese troops hurled themselves to their deaths 
rather than be captured. Near this spot is the memorial rock 
marking the spot where General Buckner met his death; and 
from the northern end one sees the island of Ie Shima, where 


Ernie Pyle was killed. 


At times, typhoons blowing up out of the East China Sea 
throttle all activity on the island. One Saturday everyone was 
alerted with the announcement: “Libby is on the way.” (Each 
typhoon is identified by a girl’s name.) We were told to stock 
up on bottled water, and to put up shutter boards. Sunday 
night Libby descended in full fury, with violent winds and 
pelting rain. Every crevice in the shutters spouted rain and 
mist. The electric power failed, and the water supply gave 
out. Our quonset was securely cabled down, with sandbags on 
the roof; but later that night, as the storm lashed the com- 
pound, a man came to lead us to a prefabricated house that 
was considered safer. During the night, the winds reached a 
rate of 110 miles an hour. The next morning at 0900 the 
storm gave way to an awesome calm. The humidity was 
almost overpowering; not a blade of grass stirred. We were 
passing through the “eye” of the typhoon. The day was spent 
boarding up the buildings more securely. 


Libby returned with expected ferocity Monday night. None 
of the quonsets in our compound was damaged seriously, but 
elsewhere warehouses and other buildings had collapsed. Re- 
turning to my dormitory room, I found the interior thoroughly 
soaked. My radio, trunk, and fiber mat rug were saturated, 
but the articles in the dry closet were untouched. The next 
few evenings were spent in candlelight; and after drawing on 
my bottled water reserves, the main water supply came back. [ 
felt that I was now a full-fledged Okinawa veteran—for Libby 
was said to be worse than the 1945 typhoon that old-timers 
talked about. 


My few months on Okinawa have provided adventure that 
I never dreamed of in Pentagon days. Now I realize more than 
ever what a privilege it is to combine a worthwhile career with 
a chance to visit the remote and picturesque regions of the 
world. 

Upon completing six months’ duty on Okinawa, civilian em- 
ployees are eligible to apply for leave in the Philippine Islands, 
Japan, China, Siam, or Hongkong. I plan to visit Japan. After 
my basic training on Okinawa, I may want a tour of duty in 
the land of the rising sun. 
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THE SOLDIER AND 
HIS EXCHANGE 


By 


COLONEL WILLIAM H. KENDALL 


ee N ARMY travels on its stomach,” said Napoleon. But 

f Pana leaders have come to realize that more than 
food is involved in producing an effective, high-spirited fighting 
force. Three tangible factors—food, pay, and the Exchange— 
now are recognized as powerful influences. 

The pay system is well defined, and holds no mysteries. The 
food program, its workings and its results, is equally well 
understood. But the Exchange Service is an operation about 
which too little is known. 

The Army and Air Force Exchange Service supervises Ex- 
change operations at all Army and Air Force installations in 
the zone of interior. It also provides procurement and bill- 
paying service for all oversea Exchanges. Its mission is to 
supply items of convenience and necessity to authorized pur- 
chasers, and to make enough profit to pay for more than 70 
per cent of the Army and Air Force recreational programs. 
One of three components of the Office, Chief of Special Serv- 
ices, it works entirely with nonappropriated funds. Individual 
Exchanges are located at installations around the world. Also 
supervised by the Army and Air Force Exchange Service are 
guest houses, service stations, snack bars, bowling alleys, and 
certain restaurants, cafeterias, and soda fountains, located on 
military reservations. 

The headquarters of the Exchange Service is located in New 
York City. A San Francisco purchasing office, six regional 
offices, and Exchange traffic and forwarding personnel at ports 
of embarkation round out the organizational set-up. A pro- 
curement branch of the New York headquarters devotes 95 
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per cent of its time to purchasing for oversea Exchanges, and 
buying for oversea branches is the sole function of the San 
Francisco Purchasing Office. All bills are paid for the over- 
sea Exchanges by the Finance Branch, in New York. 

The headquarters also recruits and processes personnel for 
oversea Exchanges, furnishes traffic routings, insurance advice, 
legal aid, auditing service, and otherwise provides assist- 
ance for oversea branches. This assistance, along with the 
purchasing and bill-paying service, costs the oversea Exchanges 
one per cent of the value of their purchases, a fee which is 
more than offset through bulk domestic buying. 

The six regional offices in New York, Baltimore, Atlanta, San 
Antonio, Chicago, and San Francisco are extensions of the 
New York headquarters. With the assistance of representa- 
tives of headquarters, they conduct personnel training at the 
installation level, and aid local Exchanges in overcoming 
operational problems. The regional offices do no purchasing, 
but screen purchase orders in order to prevent overstocking. 
They also facilitate the transfer of surplus items from one 
Exchange to another which has need of them. 

All buying at the installation level is done by the Exchange 
officer who, as adviser to his installation commander, operates 
the Exchange. His purchasing is guided by a series of more 
than 900 price agreements between manufacturers and the 
Exchange Service which provide price-quality tolerance ranges. 
Percentage mark-ups are regulated by headquarters, while the 
list of authorized items, the designation of eligible purchasers, 
and the identification card system are directed by the Depart- 
ments of the Army and Air Force in joint or parallel regu- 
lations. 

More than half of the Exchange Service employees in the 
zone of interior are women, and of the male employees 30 per 
cent are veterans. Some sixty per cent of all employees earn 
less than $1950 a year. The volume of Exchange business 
has dropped sharply since World War II. Nevertheless, the 
need for maintaining outlets has not diminished proportion- 
ately, since it is necessary to continue Exchange facilities at 
installations even when troop strength decreases considerably. 

Despite this, the Exchange Service has reduced its personnel 
strength 80 per cent since the end of the war. It has concen- 
trated on training and on more modern practices in order to 
increase the efficiency of remaining personnel. Four clerks 
now handle the sales volume that formerly required five. Two 
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courses for Exchange personnel are conducted at the Special 
Services School at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey—a ten-week 
course for future Exchange officers, and a five-week course for 
civilian managers. 

Dividends needed for Army and Air Force recreation and 
for welfare funds require a six per cent profit on all Exchange 
sales, based on present volume. Overall monthly dividends 
range from $1.40 to $1.65 a man, depending on the size of the 
installation. Some Exchanges are not able to meet this require- 
ment because their sales volume is small, particularly at isolated 
installations with low troop strength. Commanders of such 
installations, however, may request and receive dividends from 
regional offices for use in Special Services programs, regard- 
less of the profit or loss shown by their local Exchanges. 

This equitable system of fund distribution is a result of 
the regionalization of all domestic Exchanges. Under previous 
operating regulations, installation commanders were entitled 
only to the dividends produced by their individual Exchanges. 





U. S. Army Photograph 
United States soldiers admire fancy apparel at the souvenir counter of 
the Tokyo Exchange. 
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Small posts had no dividends; large posts had more than they 
needed. Prices varied from one post to another in accordance 
with troop strength (sales volume) and the efficiency of the 
Exchange officer. These differences in benefits were eliminated 
by the new regionalized set-up. Prices now are generally 
standardized within regions. All installations, large and small, 
receive an equitable and steady flow of dividends. Command- 
ing officers have been relieved of many bookkeeping details, 
and an improved base has been provided for rapid Exchange 
expansion in the event of a future mobilization. 

Price mark-ups on Exchange merchandise are made with 
two paramount factors in mind: the dividend goal must be 
attained in order to provide adequate welfare funds; and troops 
must be able to buy at reasonable prices the things they want 
and need most. . Accordingly, the lowest mark-ups are put on 
the most popular and essential items—cigarettes,. candy, soft 
drinks, and the like. The less essential items receive a higher 
mark-up. Wholesale costs of merchandise to Exchanges have 
risen, as they have in every business, and the increases must 
be absorbed in the price structure and in greater operating 
economies. Certain retail price increases have become ab- 
solutely necessary to make ends meet; but the Exchange is 
quick to reflect any downward trend in merchandise costs. 


Barber shops, tailor shops, launderettes, and similar Ex- 
change activities usually are operated on a concession basis, 
the Exchange receiving a percentage of the concessionaire’s 
gross receipts. Concession prices are controlled by installation 
commanders, thus insuring fair prices for the customers. 

A recent study, involving Exchanges in the zone of interior, 
has brought to light some facts on how the soldier or airman 
spends his Exchange dollar. Approximately three-fourths of 
it is expended for tobacco, food (fountain, cafeteria. snack 
bar), uniforms and insignia, candy, and bottled drinks These 
are the items in which most Exchange business is conducted. 


The activities of the Exchanges are based entirely on the 
needs and preferences of military personnel. Exchanges are 
in business not to expand or to increase their scope, but to 
maintain morale and to eliminate unnecessary inconvenience to 
Army and Air Force personnel. Despite the drop in business 
volume since the end of World War II, a high standard of 
service must be maintained. That is the objective of the Army 
and Air Force Exchange Service. 
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YOU NEEDN’T STOP 
LEARNING 


By 
R. M. Nay 


N MANY professions, school days end with graduation. 

Then comes a short stretch of learning by experience. There- 
after, the long familiar road of practice winds pleasantly toward 
retirement. 

In the Armed Forces, however, a different philosophy pre- 
vails, A professional Army career involves rotation of duty 
assignment and school training. The Army’s professional 
education program—the Gerow Plan—calls for officers to de- 
vote as much as five years to schooling during twenty years of 
service. Many officers, also, are enrolled in civilian educational 
institutions, service schools, and off-duty classes. 

The question frequently arises whether the older officer 
is at a disadvantage in the classroom; whether the time spent 
away from formal schooling weighs against successful pursuit 
of education now. Have his abilities been so refined by ex- 
perience that he finds difficulty in working with theoretical 
concepts? Can he stand up in competition with younger 
classmates? 

In an attempt to find the answers, the Army Finance School, 
through its Instructor Training and Guidance Division, con- 
ducted a testing program, designed to prove or disprove the 
ability of mature students to compete with younger colleagues. 

Results indicate that, in general, officers with ten or more 
years of service need have no concern about their ability to 
perform successfully in school. Though their years of formal 
education may be no more than a distant memory, their 
capacity to learn is as active as ever. These older officers, 
moreover, are aided by their accumulated experience. Their 
greater control in focusing attention, and their emotional and 
rational maturity are other favorable factors. 





R. M. NAY is Director, Instructor Training and Guidance, Army Finance 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Four short, simple tests of proved validity were given to 
366 students in the Basic and Associate Basic Finance Officers’ 
courses and the Advanced Enlisted courses during the academic 
year 1947-48. A sampling also was obtained from the Basic 
Enlisted classes, for the purpose of comparing the performance 
of young soldiers with that of the older men. 


The tests were phrased in simple terms, so that all persons 
taking them would perform on a uniform basis. In a prob- 
lem involving the adding of a fixed number to a series of other 
numbers, for example, the actual process of addition could 
not be observed; but if one subject produced more correct sums 
than another, it could be concluded that he had added more 
rapidly and accurately than the other. By requiring all sub- 
jects to perform processes as nearly similar as possible, a 
uniform basis for evaluation was achieved. 

Although limited to problems of perception, association, 
and computation, the tests incidentally exposed facility in 
interpreting directions and in exercising judgment in choosing 
the method of attacking problems. ; 

Test results are set forth in the accompanying table. If 
depicted graphically, they would show a median upward trend 
of approximately three per cent as the age bracket advances, 
This general upward trend is at variance with civilian educa 
tional studies, which normally show a decline of one-half of 
one per cent each year from the mid-twenty age bracket into 
the forties. The officer groups tested appear to achieve a peak 
in the forties. 








TESTS OF ASSOCIATION, COMPUTATION, PERCEPTION 
Performed by commissioned and noncommissioned students of the 
ARMY FINANCE SCHOOL, 1947-1948 





Age Test | Test Il Test III Test IV Average 
Group Items Percent Items Per cent Items Percent Items Percent Per cent 
17-19 48.3 56. 19.2 44.8 12.8 42.1 30.2: S72 50.2 
20-24 453 52.3 20.1 46.5 11.9 39.1 18.6 55.0 48.7 
25-29 50.1 52.7 23.2 54.6 13.3 43.5 19.4 58.4 53.4 
30-34 50.0 57.1 22.1 3 13.7 47.6 3 5.3 52.3 
35-39 48.1 56.2 20.5 55.2 14.2 46.8 18.3 55.4 53.4 
40-44 47.3 55.1 24.6 57.1 16.3 53.8 19.4 58.2 56.1 
45-49 46.0 52.8 20.6 48.1 17.1 56.9 17.2 48.6 51.5 
50-54 45.0 52.1 23.3 54.6 16.0 52.5 15.3 46.0 51.6 
55-60 35.0 40.6 25.0 58.5 18.0 59.0 13.0 39.0 49.3 





The raw scores—i.e., the average number of problems answered correctly 
by each age group—are listed under ‘‘Items.” “Per cent” columns show con- 
verted scores. The percentage average of each age group for the entire battery 
of tests is shown in the right-hand column. 
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DIGEST OF SPEECHES 


Extracts from speeches and public statements pertaining 
to the National Military Establishment 


General Devers: 


MARKSMANSHIP—THE SOLDIER’S ESSENTIAL SKILL 


To those who would dismiss the value 
of small arms proficiency in modern 
peacetime training, or in actual war- 
fare in the event of another war, let 
me say that another conflict will place 
just as heavy demands and dependence 
on the individual soldier and his per- 
sonal and crew-served weapons as has 
every war throughout man’s history. 

Increased fire power of opposing arm- 
ies and new weapons have done one 
thing to the infantryman, and to all other 
ground troops. They have forced wider 
dispersion, and wider dispersion de- 
mands better training of the individual 
soldier. They have made it more neces- 
sary than ever that he be so certain of 
his ability to take care of himself with 
his personal weapons that he will not 
lose his nerve because he is not touch- 
ing shoulders with men on either side 
of him. 

In building up that kind of confidence 
in the soldier, there is nothing to equal 
small arms training and competition: 
training that will teach him to shoot and 
service his weapon; compétition that 
will prove to him that he can consistently 
hit what he shoots at. Further, the rifle 
is the basic marksmanship weapon. Any 
man who is an expert with the rifle can 
quickly become an expert with the ma- 
chine gun or the tank cannon. 

In World War I, one enemy machine 
gun was able to exact a heavy toll 
among our attacking infantry. Because 
of the success of the machine gun, all 
armies greatly increased the numbers of 
machine guns in their organizations. 


But the Germans were not as effective 
with their machine guns during World 
War II as they were during World War 
I, despite the greatly increased number. 
The reasons were our artillery forward 
observers, our mortars, our tanks, and 
our M-1 rifle. A squad, when its mem- 
bers knew how to shoot, could always 
whip an enemy machine gun with ac- 
curate, intense rifle fire. 

Standards of small arms training and 
marksmanship were high in the Regular 
Army, National Guard, and Marine Corps 
when we entered World War II. However, 
less than 2 per cent of the men who 
volunteered or were inducted had had 
any previous training with rifled arms. 
Time was short. The Regulars, Guards- 
men, and Reserves who really knew some- 
thing about small arms marksmanship 
were spread more and more thinly 
through the millions in uniform. 

As the war progressed, we had fewer 
and fewer units in which either officers 
or men fully understood the possibilities 
of small arms fire, or already had the 
training in individual marksmanship 
needed to take full advantage of their 
weapons. 

We had to mass-produce marksmen. 
Considering the conditions and andi- 
caps, we did a remarkable job, and 
combat put on the finishing touches. 
I do not think that there is in the 
United States a single man who saw 
actual combat who is not convinced of 
the potentialities of small arms, and 
who is not interested in maintaining his 
proficiency as a marksman. 


From an address by General Jacob L. Devers, Chief, Army Field Forces 
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Major General Anthony C. McAuliffe: 
WIDENING THE SCOPE OF MILITARY RESEARCH 


Should we have to fight a war in the 
immediate future, we would in all prob- 
ability have to fight it with only slightly 
improved versions of our World War II 
weapons. Atomic explosives, radioactive 
materials, and chemical agents all give 
promise of results as military weapons 
on a scale thousands of times greater than 
is possible with our conventional weap- 
ons. But their use has not been per- 
fected; and, when perfected and used, 
it is problematical whether the end re- 
sult achieved in the form of a ravaged 
world would justify the means. 

Our greatest defense lies in making 
our country so strong militarily and 
economically, through scientific and in- 
dustrial supremacy, that no aggressor 
nation will dare attack us for fear of 
instant retaliation, totally destroying its 
ability and will to continue fighting. 
Continued and intensive military re- 
search is, therefore, a paramount element 
in our national security. It requires the 
full support of all citizens, but particu- 
larly the support of those in the scien- 
tific and engineering segment of our 
population. 

Seven years ago the military called on 
civilian scientists, mainly on a consul- 
tant basis, to deal with one small tech- 
nical phase of a problem. Fearful of 
security, we gave the scientists compon- 
ents of problems, with no indication of 
their relation to the overall situation. 
We accepted or threw out their recom- 
mendations, as we saw fit. The past 
war not only proved us wrong about 
the scientists’ ability to keep vital secrets; 
it also emphasized that we had been 
passing up invaluable talent on _ the 
highest planning levels of our research 
and development policy. 


Today we are proceeding with a new 
concept—of integrating civilians, not only 
on purely technical problems but on 
levels dealing with strategy. The best 
example is the recent, unprecedented 
decision of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
establish a Weapons Evaluation Group, 
mainly composed of civilian scientists, 
as an agency of the Joint Staff. Another 
example is the Army’s contract with 
Johns Hopkins University for the con- 
duct of a General Research Program. 
Under this program we are applying the 
results of scientific analysis to broad 
problems, such as evaluation of the rela- 
tive merits of weapons, «systems, and 
techniques. The value of this type of 
attack in many fields is becoming more 
widely recognized. ‘In fact, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology has set up 
a course in Operations Analysis, start- 
ing this fall. 

We need the help of the scientists in 
solving many problems that reach far 
beyond the military, but nevertheless 
have a direct bearing on the outcome 
of total war. These problems lie in 
such fields as psychological and propa- 
ganda warfare (being studied by our 
General Research Program) ; the various 
aspects of our arctic program, designed 
to enable us to protect our northern- 
most boundaries; the weather and how 
it can be adapted to suit our purposes 
and not those of the enemy; the problem 
of our diminishing natural resources 
and the scarcity of strategic materials, 
with which to produce the weapons of 
war; and, finally, better means of col- 
lecting and disseminating scientific in- 
formation, so as to avoid duplication of 
effort and produce speedier results. 


From an address by Major General Anthony C. McAuliffe 
Deputy Director for Research and Development, Logistics Division, General Staff 
before the Ohio State University Research Foundation 
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